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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Mark Segal 


st Ngee distinguishing feature of the holiday 
season in the London theatres was, as 
last year, the Open-Air Theatre. Mr. Sydney 
Carroll’s success a year ago may have seemed 
too good to be surpassed. But, with the 
renewed blessing of the elements, the Open- 
Air Theatre has yet more firmly established 
itself in the favour of playgoers. Over 200,000 
people, it is stated, from all over the British 
Isles and even from beyond have visited the 
Theatre. ‘That these numbers include some 
30,000 school children is an indication of the 
valuable work which the Open-Air Theatre 
is doing. 

To the favourite Shakespearian plays of last 
year was added “Romeo and Juliet,” with 
the ever-dependable Miss Margaretta Scott as 
Juliet and a lively Mercutio in Mr. Leslie 
French ; and the experiment was worth while 
in that it showed that the limits of the open-air 
stage do not extend to poetic tragedy. On 
the other hand “‘Androcles and the Lion” 
(at the time of writing, on the eve of a well- 
merited revival at the Winter Garden Theatre), 
with Mr. Andrew Leigh as the meekest of 
Christians and Mr. George Carr as the most 
terrifying of lions, was a thoroughly enjoyable 
production—and was also a sufficient criticism 
of Mr. Shaw’s little jest, “The Six of Calais,” 
which received its first performance earlier 
in the evening. 

Humour, of the familiar nautical brand, was 
in command in “Admirals All,” by Messrs. 
Ian Hay and Stephen King-Hall, at the Shaftes- 
bury ; a production notable for the casting of a 
film star by an actual film star, Miss Laura 
La Plante, whose bearing showed a striking 
resemblance to that of the Miss La Plante 


who “starred” in a contemporaneous film at 
the New Gallery. 

Another film star from the New World, 
Miss Constance Cummings, figured in “Sour 
Grapes,” by an American dramatist, Mr. 
Vincent Lawrence, at the Apollo. This 
piece, which even with the long silences and 
the slow-motion playing did not fill the evening, 
had a commonplace plot and conventional 
cynicism, but it came to life in two short scenes, 
thanks to Miss Judy Gunn’s sincere acting. 
The third act, sheer bathos as it stands, contains 
an original idea, of a married couple trying to 
reconstruct their broken life together by the 
sympathetic magic of an assumed love, which 
might have been and which must have been 
intended by the author to be genuinely moving; 
but the padding which came earlier in the act 
converted the emotional tension into burlesque. 
As the cast contains only five characters and 
there is only a single set (here a beautiful 
design by Marion Dorn and Doris Robertson), 
the play, if reduced to one act and modified so 
as to lead to the final climax, might be very 
effective and of interest to amateur dramatic 
societies. 

As a contrast, the swift tempo of Mr. A. R. 
Whatmore’s production and the fresh humour 
of the author, Mr. Max Catto, made “French 
Salad” at the Royalty an amusing if theatrical 
study of a family. Also amusing, but more 
solidly drawn, was “Family Affairs,” by Miss 
Gertrude Jennings, at the Ambassadors. 
Excellently produced by Miss Auriol Lee, this 
play is worth seeing if only for the superb 
acting of Miss Athene Seyler, who miraculously 
managed to convey real feeling and broad 
humour at the same time. 








PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


Mr. Drinkwater’s ““A Man’s House,” at the 
New Theatre, a study of a Jewish family 
disrupted by the gospel of Jesus, is a confused 
and not altogether rational piece which surfers 
also from some indefinite acting. Mr. Reginald 
Tate and Mr. William Heilbronn, at any rate, 
gave firm characterisations, Miss Joyce Bland 
excelled as a blind girl, and Mr. Stanley 
Lathbury, whom it is always a pleasure to 
watch, imparted a strain of humour which was, 
however, out of keeping with the gravity of 
the play. The set, the furniture and the 
costumes, by Mr. Paul Shelving, were very 


decorative. 

Best of all the family plays, human and 
sympathetic, was Mr. Priestley’s ““Eden End,” 
at the Duchess. This was indeed a good play, 
if at times a trifle deliberate: by turns humor- 
ous and tender, with some effective irony, 
an excellent drunken scene in which Mr. 
Ralph Richardson was brilliant, and some 
delicious lines. The whole cast, in the hands 
of Miss Irene Hentschel, played admirably 
and almost flawlessly together ; in particular, 
Mr. Edward Irwin’s doctor was a memorable 
piece of acting. 


THE MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAL 


By Geoffrey Whitworth 


6» Saturday, August 25th, a party of 
some seventy travellers left Hay’s Wharf, 
London Bridge, on the Soviet Steamer which 
was to convey them v/a the North Sea, the 
Keil Canal and the Baltic to Leningrad, and 
thence to Moscow for the September Theatre 
Festival. The sea was calm, the boat com- 
fortable, and the general arrangements all 
that could be desired. 

The ten days spent in Moscow proved all 
too short for the many opportunities, not 
only for theatre-going but for ordinary sight- 
seeing. Some of our party were almost dead 
with fatigue at the end of it. But this was 
not the fault of the organizers of the programme. 
One could easily have omitted any particular 
item and gone out for a walk by oneself, or 
just taken a rest. However, one does not go 
to Russia for an easy time, and tourists were 
probably right in courageously undertaking 
everything that was put before them. 

As a matter of fact, the theatrical side of 
the programme was itself sufficient to fill 
most of the days and all the nights. There 
are over forty theatres in Moscow, and of 
these we visited a round dozen. Although 
many of the citizens of Moscow were still 
away on their holidays, the theatres were 
filled to overflowing, and with audiences 
which were evidently intensely interested in 
the plays provided. The programme was 
very varied, ranging from Beaumarchais’ 
“Marriage of Figaro” at Stanislavski’s “Art 


ys 


Theatre,” to “Intervention,”’—one of the 
latest revolutionary dramas—at the Vakht- 
angov. Nevertheless, at the conclusion of 
the tour, one had the distinct impression that 
the Russian Theatre is not so free from 
censorship as ours, regarded as it is by the 
Soviet Government as an engine of social 
propoganda, rather than as an entertainment 
that lives to itself alone. This is borne out 
by the fact that all the resources of the State 
are at the disposal of the theatres, which 
function under the control of a central commit- 
tee directly responsible to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. When an eminent theatre manager 
decides that he wishes to build a new theatre, 
there is no difficulty about getting the neces- 
sary finance for the scheme. In return for 
this, the Government naturally expects that 
the plays presented should be of a character 
in conformity with the social outlook of the 
Soviet State, and, on the whole, this under- 
standing is loyally upheld by the leaders of 
the Russian Theatre. This, however, does not 
prevent the revival of classical plays remote 
from revolutionary tendency, with the one 
proviso that such plays shall not evince a 
mystical, neurotic or anti-revolutionary bias. 
The supreme instance of such survival from the 
past is afforded by the Ballet, which main- 
tains all its old romantic quality, with a tech- 
nique of dancing as superb as it was in the 
days of the Czars. We saw a performance of 
“The Swan Lake,” and fine indeed it was in 
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THE MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAL 


every particular. We were told, however, 
that attempts in the production of the newer 
types of Ballet have not been so successful 
as might be expected. 

In the theatre proper, however, novelty 
and experiment hold the field, though the 
exaggerations of constructivism have already 
had their day. We saw in fact no plays which 
relied for their effect on scaffolding or on 
revolving wheels. But the inclined plane 
is freely used as an adjunct of the flat stage, 
while the revolving stage, or the revolving 
platform stage, is to be found everywhere. 

The Festival programme as a whole was a little 
overweighted by the inclusion of no fewer than 
three plays dealing with the Civil War period 
of 1918-1919. Of these, “Intervention” was 
voted the best—possibly the best production 
in the whole Festival. For it exhibited in 
the highest degree the magnificent ensemble 
which is perhaps the most striking character- 
istic of the Russian stage, while its sequence of 
interior and exterior scenes, now quiet, now 
strident with the noise of battle, was wonder- 
fully impressive. 

It might be truly said that no capital 
in Europe is in a position to present so 
remarkable a series of plays as we saw in 
Moscow from the production point of view. 
In the matter of individual acting, other 
countries have nothing to learn from Russia. 
But, after all, the Soviet mind is not at present 
concerned with the individual. It is not then 
surprising that “Twelfth Night” was acted as 
a farce rather than a poetical comedy, while 
“Ta Dame Aux Camelias,” at the Meyerhold 
Theatre, became a satire on that type of society 
which can support a demi-monde rather than 
the story of the personal tragedy of a demi- 
mondaine. Whether or not the Russian stage 
will ever achieve the heights of individual 
acting is not so much a problem of dramatic 
criticism as a question bound up with the whole 
philosophy of Communism. 

The position of the non-professional theatre 
in Russia demands an article to itself. Here 
one can only state that the amateur stage is 
promoted by the Government with the same 
intensity as the professional stage. Every 
trade union, almost every factory is furnished 
with its social club and in most of these clubs 
(there are 400 of them in Moscow alone) 
amateur drama flourishes. Each professional 
theatre takes under its wing one or more of 
the clubs, so that the workers are assured of 


the best professional help in training and 
production. Every year the Olympiade in 
Moscow brings together amateur companies 
from all over the Soviet Union in a festival 
comparable, perhaps, to our National Festival 
of Community Drama, but on a scale we can 
only imagine. 

A word as to the general amenities offered 
to travellers in Russia may be welcomed by 
readers of “Drama” who may be contemplating 
a theatre tour to Moscow in the future. 
Travellers entering Russia through the official 
agent, Intourist, may be assured that everything 
possible will be done for their comfort. 
Stories of uncleanliness may be discounted, 
and food is everywhere abundant. During 
our tour, every facility was offered to the 
Student of the theatre, and theatre managers 
like Tairov, Meyerhold and Madame Satz, 
of the Children’s Theatre, were only too glad 
to explain their aims and methods to members 
of our party either individually or in groups. 
The guides placed at the disposal of foreign 
visitors also act as extremely efficient inter- 
preters. There is nothing to prevent the 
tourist wandering alone about Moscow to 
his heart’s content, but unless he has the 
ability to speak the Russian language, he 
will naturally stand to gain by accepting 
the services of the guides. During the 
Festival, English visitors to the theatre were 
furnished with lengthy English synopses of 
the plays. 

The theatres themselves, are, by English 
standards, not too comfortable. Wooden 
seats prevail and the curious monetary system 
in use in Russia prevents the exchange of 
foreign currency, with the result that in the 
long entractes the foreigner must needs content 
himself with a view of the natives refreshing 
themselves at the theatre bars, without himself 
being able to participate. On a hot evening, 
this is a real deprivation, but it may be that by 
1935 the authorities may have done something 
to mitigate this inconvenience. 

To sum up, while we must deprecate the 
statement printed on some of the Festival 
Manifestos that Moscow provides “The 
World’s Theatre Capital,” it certainly offers 
unique experiences for the theatre lover, and 
especially for those who are interested in the 
sociological connections between drama and 
national life. It is emphatically an experience 
which may be recommended to members of 
the British Drama League. 








THE LOUD-SPEAKER IN THE 
THEATRE 


By R. Raven-Hart 


fae possibilities latent in the use of micro- 
phone and loud-speaker are very little 
appreciated. An attempt will be made here 
to indicate very briefly a few of them, ignoring 
the important applications to Opera: and the 
writer would be very grateful for other 
examples based on actual productions. 

As an example of the installation, and to 
make the technique clear, the system installed 
at the very progressive National Theatre at 
Prague may be taken. Here there are three 
loud-speaker groups ; one over the heads of 
the audience, above the main candelabra, 
one in the proscenium arch, and one mobile. 
They are linked, through amplifiers essentially 
the same as those of a wireless receiver, to 
a microphone in a studio and to an electrical 
gramophone in the wings, from where also 
the volume of each loud-speaker group can 
be individually controlled. (As far as the 
audience is concerned this is all : for technical 
completeness mention must also be made of 
the microphone near the footlights which 
feeds a loud-speaker in the studio so that the 
performers there are kept in touch with the 
progress of the play; and of a third system 
with a loud-speaker in the wings and a micro- 
phone which the producer can plug in practi- 
cally anywhere in the house, so that during 
rehearsals he can give his directions from 
wherever he may choose to sit). 

The simplest use of such an installation is 
of course the provision of “effects” and inci- 
dental music from gramophone records, and 
this is really the only one of which much use 
has been made—and even so, less use than 
might be expected in view of its advantages, 
more especially as regards the immediate and 
direct control given to the stage manager. 
A minor advantage may easily be overlooked, 
that of the /ocation of the music or noises : 
if the mobile group is used, the noise of a 
crowd, for instance, can definitely come from 
outside a window on the stage—on the other 
hand, the combination at Prague of the roof 
and the proscenium arch groups makes the 
sound merely come from “somewhere” im- 
precise, as is desirable in the case of, ¢.g., the 
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old-fashioned “‘incidental music.” Ina further 
degree of “delocation’” one, or preferably 
several, mobile groups are concealed at the 
back of the auditorium, so that the whole 
theatre is brought into the emotional field : 
an example might be that persistent downpour 
in “Rain.” It may be added that even when 
no record is available it will be found better 
to produce effects in miniature in front of the 
studio microphone and not directly: for 
example, at the Charlottenburg Opera-house 
where no gramophone is fitted (this being less 
usable for Opera) such noises as those of the 
shipwreck in “L’Africaine” are thus treated, 
the reasons being of course the perfect control 
given to the stage manager and the economy 
involved. That this same gramophone will 
also produce the entr’acte music if desired 
is of course obvious, and may be useful if 
the orchestra pit is needed (for an apron 
stage, etc). 

We may now pass to some less-exploited 
possibilities. Examples will be drawn as far 
as possible from the best-known classics, 
although modern plays offer even more pos- 
sibilities, and although the full exploitation of 
this new technique cannot be attained until 
the author realises and uses them. 

Firstly, the unlocated character, always a 
difficulty. As examples, take the “Earth 
Spirit” in Faust, Part I., where a vast formless 
face on a gauze curtain may serve to represent 
the speaker, but where all illusion is lost if 
the voice persistently comes from the wings 
instead of pervading the whole theatre; or 
the voice of God in Capek’s “Adam the 
Creator”; or “Echo” in the “Duchess of 
Malfi” ; or the ghost of Julius Caesar in that 
play. In all such cases an actor speaking in 
the studio and heard through the loud-speakers 
(proscenium-arch plus roof) is the perfect 
solution. It should be added that no “‘loud- 
speaker quality” need be feared—at Prague the 
writer, practised in detecting distortion and 
knowing what to look out for, could not 
detect any difference between direct and 
studio choruses (in “William Tell’’). 

Another important application is as regards 
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THE LOUD-SPEAKER IN THE THEATRE 


the inconveniently-located character: the 
Ghost in “Hamlet” when “in the cellarage” ; 
or the ghosts in “Macbeth” who could, if 
their voices were separable from them, be 
projected on to the vapours rising from the 
cauldron instead of being the heads of un- 
fortunate actors muffled up in black and 
wriggling along behind it, as is often the case. 
Here the mobile group could be used; or it 
would probably suffice to use the “unlocated” 
(roof-plus-arch) groups—the imagination of 
the audience will suffice to put the Ghost in 
the earth where Hamlet is looking provided 
the voice is not too obtrusively coming from 
the wings. 

Yet another very important use is connected 
with the quality of the voice; but here a 
psychological fact must be insisted on, that a 
whisper picked up by the microphone can be 
amplified so as to be audible above other 
voices or noises, without losing the quality 
of a whisper. For example, in “Richard III,” 
1(3) Queen Margaret’s ironic comments are 
supposed to be inaudible to the noisy quarrel- 
lers, and yet must be heard by the audience : 
if here a microphone were concealed near her 
so as to pick up her voice, she could drop 
it to the whisper that would give the effect 
of inaudibiltiy to the other actors, and yet be 
perfectly intelligible to the audience. Imagine 
also the whisper of a man’s conscience ; ora 
“still small Voice” perfectly unstrained and 
yet dominating all the noise that there may be 
—the effect is hard to describe but quite 
literally overwhelming. 

Then, still in connection with this question 
of “quality,” a super-human voice is often 
needed, whether in the sense that it shall be 
louder than the human voice without any 
trace of overstrain (e.g., the already-quoted 
voice of God in Capek’s play) or whether 
some unpleasant timbre is also desired (¢.g., 
the voice of Goliath in Lawrence’s‘‘ David’’); 
or of an idol ; or of a pantomime giant—and in 
concealing the microphone in his mask we 
have returned to the Greek trumpet-masks, 
be it added! A little alteration of the 
amplifier will readily add this “inhuman” 
quality. 

Again, we may desire to add an echo to 
the unseen speaker (¢.g., when Jokanaan in 
Wilde’s play speaks from the vault) and this 
is very easy, whether by removing draperies 
from the studio, or by adding an “‘echo-room” 
as at the B.B.C. in such cases. Again, when 





only one party to a telephone-conversation 
is present but both audible (¢.g., in Shaw’s 
“Back to Methuselah”) the ideal way to give 
the second voice is by loud-speaker, with 
some of the upper frequencies removed to 
suggest the “telephone’’-voice. 

As has already been indicated, the technique 
is also usable in the case of opera, and this is 
done on the Continent in many cases (¢.g., at 
the Charlottenburg Opera-house and when 
Opera is given at the Prague National Theatre). 
Space will, however, allow of only one example 
being quoted, perhaps the most striking that 
the writer has met with in any field of loud- 
speaker technique. This was in Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman,” where, it will be remem- 
bered two choruses contest, one being com- 
pose of the flesh-and-blood sailors and the 
other of the ghosily mariners of the Dutchman’s 
ship : the latter eventually dominate the former, 
whose voices die away into a frightened 
silence. In the performance in question, 
the “ghosts” sang very quietly, definitely 
more softiy than did the “humans,” but the 
ghostly voices were picked up and amplified, 
and the level of this amplification was steadily 
raised. The inhuman effect of totally un- 
strained voices, cruelly and without effort 
dominating the fortissimo human chorus, 
was almost too emotional to be pleasant. 

Another use for microphone and loud- 
speaker, which deserves at least a passing 
mention is to overcome acoustic difficulties, 
whether in the case of badly-designed theatres 
or halls in which certain parts of the house 
hear badly, or (more especially) in that of 
open-air performances, pageants and the like. 
Despite the enormous care necessary to retain 
a perfectly natural effect, to prevent pseudo- 
echoes due to a person receiving several 
sound-waves, etc., there is no doubt that in 
this field also the loud-speaker offers very 
valuable possibilities, and in fact these have 
already been taken advantage of in open-air 
performances in the United States and more 
recently in Regent’s Park. 

The list is by no means complete : one rather 
unusual application may be mentioned, where 
the loud-speaker represents the Censor. This 
was actually done in Krenek’s “Hoppla” at 
the Cambridge Festival Theatre, the actors at 
a given moment freezing in their positions 
while the loud-speaker stated (in an “inhuman” 
voice y) “Passage Deleted By Order Of The 
Lord Chamberlain’s Department.” 








EXEMPTION FROM 
THE ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


WE have received the following official 
statement as to the conditions under 
which the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells Theatres 
have recently obtained exemption from the 
payment of Entertainment Tax. The matter 
is also referred to in our editorial notes. 


The Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells have not 
sought or received any special exemption from 
the law governing Entertainments Duty, but 
for some time past have persistently pressed 
the claim that under the existing law they 
are not liable to that duty, and this has now 
been recognised. 

The Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells are Charity 
Foundations. There is no question of their 
making a profit in the ordinary sense because 
any balance of receipts over expenditure must 
be put back into the work. By the terms of 
their “Foundation Schemes” (which are closely 
similar), the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells must 
“be used primarily for the performance of 
high-class drama, especially of the plays of 
Shakespeare, and of high-class opera and 
other entertainments and exhibitions suited 
for the recreation and instruction of the 
poorer classes.” Furthermore: “Admission 
to the performances......... shall be at 
such prices as will make them available for 
artisans and labourers.” 

The prices which have been accepted by 
the Charity Commissioners as fulfilling the 
latter obligation have in recent years been 
6d. a seat for several hundred seats in the 
gallery, 1/3 to 3/6 for a large number of seats 
elsewhere, and 5/6 at the Old Vic and G/- at 
Sadler’s Wells for a comparatively few stalls. 
The average price last season of the 3,150 
seats at the two theatres was 2s. o}d. 

In these conditions it has been impossible 
to pass on the tax to the audience, this being 
virtually prevented, as has been shown, by 
the constitution of the charities. It is true 
that some 20 years ago the gallery price at 
the Old Vic was 2d., but that was in days when 
the level of performance required was not of 
the present standard. 


Section 1 (5) of the Finance (New Duties) 


Act, 1916, reads as follows (unrelated words 
omitted) :—‘‘Entertainments Duty shall not 
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be charged on payments for admission to any 
entertainment where the Commissioners are 
satisfied..... that the entertainment is pro- 
vided for partly educational purposes..... 
by a Society, Institution or a Committee not 
conducted or established for profit.” 

Unless this paragraph was intended to apply 
to such concerns as the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells, it is hard to understand its purpose. 

The case was recently put to the Law 
Officers of the Crown by the Custom House 
Commissioners, and the decision was that 
these two concerns are not under the existing 
law liable to Entertainments Duty. 

Any concern claiming similar treatment 
must, presumably, fulfil the following condi- 
tions. (1) It must be a Charity Foundation, 
or of similar constitution, and so eliminate the 
possibility of profit from the net receipts of 
presentation. (2) Its purpose must be partly 
educational. 

In proof of (2) it would probably strengthen 
the case of any concern claiming exemption 
if its activities included a school, or schools, 
of instruction. The Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells maintain such schools in connection 
with drama and ballet. 








THE VILLAGE PLAYWRITING COMPETITION. 


The names of the prize-winners in the recent play- 
writing competition, organized by the Village Drama 
Section of the League were omitted in our last number. 
They are as follows: Class I, Translation: Prize: 
“The Guedonec Sisters” by Mrs. R. Sayce. Hon. 
Mention, ““A Way with Surly Husbands” by E. U. 
Ouless. Class II, One-Act Comedy : Prize, “The Wild 
Crabs” by S. Winifred Paynter. Hon. mention,“Up 
Against Mrs. Cooper” by Editha Blaikley, and “‘Pound 
Foolish” by Julian Ackland. Class III, One-Act Serious 
Play: Prize, “‘Jonathan’s Day” by Horace Flather. 
Hon. mention, “The Fugitive” by Miss Cowper Field, 
“‘Men for Pieces” by V. Targuse, ““The Koekoea Calls” 
by Mrs. E. R. Coulter, and “The Dress” by Mrs. 
Percy Farrer. Class IV, One-Act Romantic or Poetic 
Play : Hon. mention, ‘The Unwanted’ by Ida Gandy, 
and “At The Half Moon Inn” by Beryl Tanner. Class 
V, Full Length Play : Hon. mention, “Speed the Plough” 
by Mrs. J. P. Brown, and “The Angel Inn,” by A. 
Travers. 

The following plays from the Competition have now 
been published by Messrs. H. F. W. Deane and Sons :— 
“Neighbours,” “At the Half Moon Inn,” ““A Way 
with Surly Husbands,”’ and “‘Up Against Mrs. Cooper.” 








A NOTE ON THE DRAMA 
OF JAPAN 


By Evan John 


"THOSE of us who were fortunate enough to see 

the Japanese players whom Mr. Maurice Browne 
brought to London four years ago, could hardly fail 
to carry away one strong impression. Here was a 
theatrical tradition (not unlike our own in origin and 
circumstance) that had deliberately developed along 
lines too often neglected in Europe—and perhaps 
most often in England. The players were actors in 
the original sense of the word, doers rather than sayers. 
Pose, gesture and mime were more important than 
voice production. A story resembling the plot of our 
“legitimate” drama was unfolded by means of the arts 
of the ballet, the music-hall and the gymnasium. The 
actor’s skill had less in common with the public speaker’s, 
more with the dancer’s, the fencer’s and even the 
acrobat’s. Dancing was, indeed, a principal feature of 
the entertainment; the stage-fighting was almost 
incredible, considered as a physical feat, and it enforced, 
instead of distracting from, the purpose of the play ; 
the smallest details of stage “‘business’” were done 
with a grace and precision that should make English 
actors ashamed of their slovenliness. 

It might seem that this impression, of the comparative 
unimportance of speech, is an easy one to carry away 
from an entertainment given in an unknown language. 
But it is confirmed by a study of Japanese theatrical 
history. ‘The dominant influences are not the play- 
wright and his script, but the families, one might say 
dynasties of actor managers, trained from earliest youth 
in all the accomplishments and physical skill that the 
Japanese audience demanded. 

But playwrights there must be, and Japan has pro- 
duced them in a quantity and quality that equals and 
surpasses that of many European nations. Professor 
Sadler of Sydney University has just published a 
representative selection of translations (Japanese Plays 
No—Kyogen—Kabuki. Angus and Robertson) which 
gives a fair idea of the three best known traditions 
of Japanese play-writing. Their impact on the mind 
of an uninstructed English reader is very curious. 

After an excellent introduction, Professor Sadler 
gives us twelve examples of the No, twenty-four of the 
Kyogen, and four of the longer Kabuki. 

The No, corresponding roughly in date, and still 
more roughly in origin, to our Mysteries, are perhaps 
the strangest. They are very short. They involve 
two or, at most, three actors, assisted by a small chorus 
and an orchestra. The acting, we are told, is an affair 
of formal posture and dignified dancing, and the effect 
resembles that of a religious ceremony. The themes 
are drawn from mythology, ancient history and legend : 
often the principal subject is the religious and historical 
association of some particular spot, a temple, a sea- 
shore or a water-fall. The emotions evoked are those 
which we generally call undramatic. Instead of conflict 
we have repose and resignation, with a lingering praise 
of the quieter forms of beauty. Again and again it is 
our sense of melancholy that is played upon, the melan- 
choly of falling leaves, of distant mountains, of dead 
heroes haunting the scenes of ancient tragedy. Such 
themes cannot touch us unless handled by a poet and 


—to European ideas—a lyric poet rather than a dramatic. 
Professor Sadler is hardly a poet and the conscientiously 
literal translation at which he aims give one less sense 
of a work of art than the freer versions of Mr. Whaley 
and Miss Stopes. He conveys the queer flavour of an 
alien civilization, but not the suggestion of first-class 
or even second-class literature. 

Kyogen is the relief from No. Even the aristocratic 
tradition-worshippers of the No audience were glad to 
unbend. The Kyogen interludes parodied the priests 
and heroes of the No, and showed them in farcical 
contact with humbler members of society. Everyone 
drinks, cheats, lies and plays practical jokes. A page 
or two of farcical dialogue ends in horseplay and the 
inevitable slapstick chase off the stage, reminiscent of 
the early cinema. The script, interesting for its pictures 
of medixval Japanese life, is, dramatically speaking, 
very dreary reading. Great comicacting in a very broad 
style might make good entertainment out of the Kyogen. 
In cold print, the cross talk of the Victorian music-halls 
would be more lively. 

One cannot help wishing that Professor Sadler had 
given us rather fewer specimens of No, and far fewer of 
Kyogen, in order to leave more room for his third 
section, the Kabuki plays. The Kabuki theatre started 
at the same time as our Elizabethan, and, working for 
a thoroughly democratic audience, has ended by pro- 
ducing a type of play more intelligible and nearer to 
our own than anything else in Japan. Here is drama 
conflict as we understand it. Many of the plots seem 
strangely familiar. The disinherited ne’er-do-well 
rescues and marries his disreputable mistress, gains 
worldly success, and is reconciled to apparently im- 
placable parents: the penniless artist turns the tables 
on the tyrannical dealer and revenges a daughter’s 
dishonour and suicide : an ill-favoured lover sacrifices 
his own hopes in order to see his beloved married to 
the man of her choice. These stories are told with a 
wealth of observation and by-play, comedy and skilful 
characterization. Queer names and queer customs 
cannot disguise the fact that human nature is not a 
matter of latitude and longitude, nor dramatic fitness 
a local convention. Here is comedy at which we can 
laugh, tragedy that is profoundly moving. Amateurs 
in search of something novel which is also good might 
do well to consider such a play as “The Village of 
Drum-makers.”” It should not prove at all elaborate 
to produce, it is very skilfully written, and it is filled 
with characters who are Japanese in name but universal 
in nature. 








Miss Doreen Erroll of 6, Upper Bedford Place, 
London, W.C.1., informs us that the demand for her 
costumes is such that she will shortly be obliged to seek 
larger premises for her Hiring Department. It will be 
remembered that Miss Erroll supplied many of the 
beautiful dresses worn at the Open Air Theatre per- 
formance of “As You Like It”? and other plays in 
Regent’s Park last summer. 
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ap the appearance of the last number of 
“Drama,” the theatre has sustained a 
heavy loss in the death of Sir Nigel Playfair. 
His career is sufficiently well known to all 
members of the British Drama League to 
require no detailed obituary here. He was 
certainly among those of our contemporaries 
who have left a definite mark on the history 
of the English theatre, and whose name and 
work will be remembered so long as that history 
is read or written. He was a producer of 
distinguished taste, and his special interest in 
the eighteenth century found full scope both 
in acting and production at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith. Sir Nigel was, from the 
start, a very good friend to the British Drama 
League. He was an active member of its 
Library Committee, and at various functions 
was wont to contribute speeches which de- 
lighted his hearers by their lightness of touch 
and invariably sound sense. It is sad that at 
the same time we must deplore the loss of 
Lord Justice Scrutton and Mr. Roger Fry. 
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The former had been for many years a Vice- 
President of the Village Drama Section of 
the League, while the latter presided at the 
first private meeting held in 1918 when it 
was decided to found the League. 
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The announcement that the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells combination has succeeded in 
obtaining exemption from entertainment tax 
will be a matter of lively discussion in many 
quarters. Elsewhere in this number we 
print a full account of the conditions on which 
that exemption has been obtained. It will be 
seen that no change in the law is involved, 
and that the result has only been effected by 
insistence and clever presentation of the case 
on the part of the Old Vic management. 
The question naturally arises, how far can the 
same result be obtained by other theatres ? 
The precedent is a valuable one, and any 
professional or amateur theatre should 
be justified in making application for exemp- 
tion if it can show that its performances are 
educational and its profits, if any, allotted to 
no other purposes than the promotion of 
theatre work. Tax exemption on these terms 
is certainly a step in the right direction, but 
still only a step. What we demand is 
nothing less than the total abolition of the tax 
since we believe it to be, in present circum- 
stances, unwarranted and highly detrimental to 
the interests of the theatre and of the cultural 
life of the community. 


go 


With this number of “Drama” there goes 
out the prospectus of the League’s Conference 
at Halifax, an event which should attract a 
large number of our members from every part 
of the country. We particularly welcome the 
presence of Mr. J. T. Grein, who will speak 
at the Mayor’s reception on the evening of 
Friday, October 26th. Mr. Grein, the doyen 
of London Dramatic critics, has recently acted 
as adjudicator at the Finals of the Community 
Drama Festival of Canada. We believe that 
he will have much of interest and inspiration 
to tell the Conference concerning that Festival, 
which is doing for the Dominion very much 
what our own National Festival has done 
for amateur drama in the Mother country. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen Smith 


“An Approach to Choral Speech.” By Mona 
Swann. Howe. 3s. 6d. 

“Many Voices.”’ Collected by Mona Swann. Howe. 
Book IL., 1s. 6d.; Book II., 3s. 

“‘Mimed Ballads and Stories.” By M. Gertrude 
Pickersgill. Pitman. 2s. 6d. 

“Small Stage Properties and Furniture.” By Mrs. 
Nesfield Cookson. Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

“La iy Precious Stream.” By S. I. Hsiung. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 

“A Man’s House.” By John Drinkwater. Sidg- 
wick & Jackson. 33s. 6d. 

“The Race.” By S. M. Toyne. Shakespeare Head 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

“The Devil’s in the News.” By Eric Linklater. 
Cape. 5s. 

“Biography.” By S. N. Behrman. Secker. 3s. 

“Portrait of a Lady.” By S.A. Polley. Garamond 
Press. 2s. 

“The Key of the Door.” By J. E. Lowe. Gara- 
mond Press. 2s. 

‘Further Outlook Unsettled.”” By Stewart Maitland. 
Garamond Press. 2s. 

“Love’s a Terrible Thing.” By Frank Stayton. 
French. 2s. 

**Six Men of Dorset.” By Miles Malleson and H. 
Brooks. Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 

“The Dorsetshire Labourers.” By R. S. Lambert. 
Worker’s Educational Association. 6d. 

“so One-Act Plays.” Edited by Constance Martin. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

“‘T’? Second Time of Asking.” By George Taylor. 
Taylor. 6d. 

“The Eve of Chalgrove.” By Margaret Ashworth. 
(Published by the author). 

“The Great Physician.” By M. Creagh-Henry. 
Allen & Unwin. 1s. 

“Punch and Judy.” By N.Scarlyn Wilson. French. 
Is. 
“Dramatic Endeavour.” By H. F. Rubinstein. 
French. Is. 


MISS Mona Swann’s “An Approach to Choral Speech” 

and its companion anthologies should be useful to all 
interested in the many possibilities of choral speaking. 
Miss Swann is careful not to dogmatise, pointing out 
that her advice is often offered more as a suggestion 
than the enunciation of a formal rule, because not only 
is the art comparatively unexplored, but there are 
already a good many theories on the subject. In her 
book she deals with the various types of choral speech ; 
in “Modern Voices” (Book I for junior choirs ; Book 
II for choirs of all ages) she has collected the poems 
she considers especially suitable for the work. Quite 
apart from their use in schools and classes, these two 
volumes have a value in themselves, as many of the 
exquisite poems will not be found in other anthologies. 
Students of poetry are frequently interested in mime, 
and Miss M. Pickersgill’s attractive little book, ““Mimed 
Ballads and Stories” will certainly please those who 
study this delightful art. To practice the examples 
given might be a good training in itself. The book 
contains amusing illustrations and some clear directions 
and diagrams, although in the latter the lines indicating 


the stage should surely be reversed. Mrs. Nesfield 
Cookson’s “‘Small Stage Properties and Furniture” is 
an easily but rather carelessly written book, containing 
a great deal of information, all of it useful and some of 
it fascinating. The chapter on “‘The Final Painting” 
is a good example of the authoress at her best. As a 
tule the descriptions are of simply made objects such 
as are necessary in almost every play, but let the reader 
beware lest, led away by the writer’s flattering style, 
he embarks on a lion’s head fountain (based on a loofah} 
without due consideration, or considers the making 
of a Bishop’s crosier to be a light matter! This is one 
of the essential books for all societies, as the knowledge 
it imparts will solve problems which recur remorse- 
lessly during every season. 

“Lady Precious Stream,” an old Chinese play done 
into English by Mr. S. I. Hsiung, who is himself of the 
Chinese stage, is a delicate masterpiece which, in the 
simple but extraordinarily effective stagecraft of the 
Chinese theatre, presents the typical hero and heroine 
who, after unheard-of hardships, eventually become a 
King and Queen. Humour is there and beauty, as 
well as pathos and a sense of character, but it is a mistake 
to suppose that the curious idiom and customs are now 
overwhelming novelties. Many of the attractive 
features of “‘Lady Precious Stream” have been displayed 
before. The illustrations by Mr. Hsu Pei-Hung and 
Mr. Chiang Yee, although interesting examples of 
Chinese art, present rather a distracting contrast to the 
stark simplicity of the convention on which so much 
of the play depends. 

A well-known dramatist, choosing as his theme 
the reactions of a household at Jerusalem during the 
terrible events of the first Holy Week, is certain 
of a respectful and, to a great extent, sympathetic 
reception, and this mood is heightened by the undoubted 
sincerity and beauty of many of the scenes in Mr. 
Drinkwater’s new work “A Man’s House.” The 
episode where the blind Esther returns cured of her 
blindness after meeting the Master as He passes the 
house during the entry into Jerusalem, makes a notable 
conclusion to the second act, and both the first and last 
acts have almost equally etfective endings. At no time 
do the terrible happenings without overpower or make 
small the actual drama before us. Nevertheless, the 
piece (which should be comparatively easy to stage 
and produce) remains one more contribution to religious 
drama rather than an original treatment of profound 
issues ; and the attempt at modernity, as exemplified 
in the young merchant, Mathias, for example, is its 
least convincing characteristic. ‘The Race,”’ a play of 
Marathon, by Mr. S. M. Toyne, although written in 
prose belongs actually to poetic drama, and as usual 
with plays of this type, it has a large cast, a confused 
background of rivalry and battle, and conventional 
characterization which diminishes the vitality of some 
of the scenes. However, it manages to bringa page of 
far off history to definite, if somewhat formal, life. 
Mr. Eric Linklater’s ‘‘The Devil’s in the News’’ is, 
we are told, a comedy to be played with occasional 
music. It is a strange piece in which people jump 
from realism to fantasy, from prose to poetry, without 
the slightest warning. What plot there is resolves 
itself into a species of harlequinade, based, oddly enough 
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n “The Beggar’s Opera.” However, towards the 
end, it appears that most of the characters are being 
driven into hell by the Devil who was unfortunately 
called forth in Act I, and there we can leave them with 
considerable content ; especially as the final chorus of 
newsboys has more point than usual. Mr. Linklater, 
in a preface, confesses to a doubt as to whether he has 
written a wholly good play ; he thinks it is a good play, 
but cannot be sure until someone has attempted to 
produce it. It is possible that even then the author 
might suffer from this pleasing uncertainty—in any 
case it is an uncertainty we can all share. 

One way of describing Mr. S. N. Behrman’s “‘Bio- 
graphy” would be to say that it is scarcely a play to suit 
the average amateur ; another would be to say that this 
sophisticated piece requires an exceptionally gifted 
actress to give it the requisite point and finish. The 
characters in this study of the famous artist whose 
threatened biography excites so much consternation, 
are alive, and the situation is excellent, and capable of 
stronger and better treatment than it receives ; but 
only a definitely accomplished cast could make the most 
of this discerning and amusing play. 

Next come three plays published in the new 
“‘Amateur Theatre” series. Of these, the rather ill- 
proportioned ‘Portrait of a Lady” is infinitely the 
best. The author has a sense of the theatre and 
makes good use of some telling situations. In the 
last unduly short act, his love of romanticism leads 
him astray, but this history of a tragic Victorian 
betrothal has within it possibilities of popular success. 
“The Key of the Door” is a murder play of some 
ingenuity, in which the ideas are considerably better 
than the construction. Inspector Cruttwell rightly 
pronounces it to be an impossible case from start to 
finish, but though audiences may agree with him, they 
will be interested while he endeavours, unsuccessfully, 
to grapple withits problems. The last, with its effective 
title, “Further Outlook Unsettled” is alternatively 
described as a farce and a play. If it can be described 
at all, it is a farce ; but although complete incredibility 
is often a feature of farce, it is unwise to conclude, as 
this author appears to have done, that little else is 
necessary. 

Another farce on the list is Mr. Frank Stayton’s 
“Love is a Terrible Thing.” This begins more as 
a comedy, with a hint of amusing developments, 
and all goes well until the entrance of the heroine. 
She is described as “an amazingly pretty girl” and she 
has need to be, for her behaviour throughout is so 
consistently imbecile that the most logical conclusion 
of the play would be to find she was an inmate of the 
nearest lunatic asylum. Farce may well be the most 
difficult form of playwriting, but it requires more than 
incredibility to make it successful. 

“Six Men of Dorset’? by Mr. Miles Malleson and Mr. 
H. Brooks, and “The Dorsetshire Labourers” by Mr. 
R. S. Lambert, are plays about the Tolpuddle martyrs 
whose centenary has just been celebrated. Whatever 
the relative merit of the two plays, the subject matter 
is bound to be painful, despite the heroism which 
dominated the victims. It requires all the charm of 
the Epilogue of “Six Men of Dorset,” and all the excite- 
ment of the last scene of the shorter play, to soften the 
blind cruelty of the preceding scenes ; a cruelty possibly 
brought out more in “The Dorsetshire Labourers,” 
in which much of the original wireless technique has 
been left, so that from the many facets given we get 
a clear view of the whole episode. “Six Men of 
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Dorset” is better written, although the trial scene would 
not suffer from a drastic’ abridgement. But both plays 
are workmanlike dramatizations of a singularly horrible 
perversion of justice. 

Before dealing with separate one-act plays, mention 
must be made of the remarkable volume, “‘50 One-Act 
Plays,” edited by Miss Constance M. Martin for Messrs. 
Gollancz. The wrapper states that this collection is 
something which has not previously existed in England. 
As might be expected, the contrasts are tremendous ; 
but Miss Martin has performed her task well, and many 
masterpieces which these last fruitful years have brought 
forth are to be found here, as well as several comparative- 
ly unknown plays. All serious dramatic groups will 
welcome this useful anthology. 

The concluding one-act plays are of varying 
quality. ‘“‘T’ Second Time of Asking” is an inno- 
cent enough West Riding comedy of the usual type ; 
“The Eve of Chalgrove” is sterner stuff, dealing 
with a traditional episode, during the Civil War, 
at Watlington; ‘The Great Physician” is in the 
Religious Drama series of Messrs. Allen & Unwin, 
and takes place in the house of the Canaanitish woman 
during the time of the miracle. The two best are 
“Punch and Judy,” an amusing versification of the 
history of Mr. Punch, by Mr. N. Scarlyn Wilson, and 
“Dramatic Endeavour” by Mr. H. F. Rubinstein. 
In this many of the problems of the present-day theatre 
are touched upon, with special reference to those 
agitating the amateur. Despite its fantasy, it can 
scarcely help provoking thought—though exactly what 
Mr. Rubinstein intends us to think remains a mystery. 
His final “‘That’s All’? may bring his whimsey to a 
close ; it is hardly an answer to the questions he raises. 








“THE RUBY CRASH” AT THE FORTUNE 
THEATRE. 


“The Ruby Crash” a Three-Act Play which was recently 
performed at the Fortune Theatre, London, owes its 
production to the activities of a new organisation known 
as “‘Play Productions,” whose object is to give plays 
by unknown playwrights a “try-out” with a view to 
seeing whether their reception by the public justifies 
the Syndicate staging other West End productions. 

With this end in view prizes were also offered for 
the best criticism afterwards sent in from members 
of the audience. 

The play which dealt with the clash between an all- 
powerful and all-conquering Combine and a struggling 
and progressive Company, certainly gives a spirited 
rendering of a financial theme. From its novel opening 
—a highly entertaining meeting at which the directors 
of the Graham Ruby Mines Ltd. address from the 
platform a gathering of sharcholders—it conveys a 
vivid impression of business life. The author, Hall 
Henstory, seems however to have been too concerned 
with the development of intrigue and counter intrigue 
to dwell with much insight on the subteltics of any 
One situation. 

The acting by the St. Clair Dramatic Club was a little 
unequal but reached a high standard in some parts. 


RAYMONDE JELTES. 
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DRAMA AT CAMBRIDGE 


By Gorley Putt 


~~ its foundation in 1926 the Festival 
Theatre has been the chief home of 
drama in Cambridge, and during the Lent 
Term it provided the University with almost 
all its dramatic entertainment. For the pro- 
gramme of the Amateur Dramatic Club was of 
course totally disorganised by the loss of their 
little theatre by fire. There has been some 
attempt to wring blessing out of this calamity 
by the discussion of schemes for building a 
new theatre and enlarging the scope of the 
Club’s activities. We shall see how far these 
efforts will prove successful. 

Mr. Joseph Gordon Macleod and _his 
Festival (New Lease) Company are still finding 
insufficient support, and guarantors are likely 
to be called upon to make good any Joss. 
There has always been in Cambridge a large 
body of Festival enthusiasts who have fully 
realized the peculiar value of this repertory 
theatre and the advantages which it offers in 
presenting plays which are not seen elsewhere 
in England. That this circle is not ap- 
preciably growing can only be due to the 
apathy of most undergraduates. 

Following on an adaptation of “Alice in 
Wonderland,” we saw a revival of Shaw’s 
forty-year-old comedy, “Arms and the Man.” 
Those few who had not seen the play before 
must have found its satire still, unfortunately, 
as valid and necessary as ever. “Othello,” 
with Mr. Macleod as the Moor, aroused a 
good deal of discussion. Many were vexed 
with the cutting of the play’s best-known 
speeches, and the focussing of interest on 
Iago rather than on Othello. But however 
much we may have disliked the production 
we were glad to see the play again, to watch 
again the conflict between Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s Lion and Fox, and to find confirmation 
for Professor E. E. Stoll’s statement (in “Art 
and Artifice in Shakespeare”) that the psych- 
ology of the characters is indefensible, and that 
Shakespeare’s art demanded situations rather 
than characters. 

Edgar Wallace’s thriller, “The Case of the 
Frightened Lady,” was followed by experi- 
ment week. First, “Deidre” by Yeats, was 
admirably suited to the stylised treatment, 
which was not half as “fantastic” as the pro- 
ducer’s apologetic note implied. As to 


W. H. Auden’s Charade, “Paid on Both 
Sides,” the actors in spite of manful efforts 
seemed to share the bewilderment of most of 
the audience. The third experiment was 
universally popular: an easy-to-understand 
and very amusing animation of Lord Macaulay’s 
“Lady of Horatious Cocles.” 

The last four productions formed two well- 
balanced pairs—pictures of the old and new 
Russia, and a couple of Elizabethan plays. 
The Slavonic hopelessness of Chekov’s “Uncle 
Vanya,” made a curious contrast with the skit 
on the U.S.S.R. (“Cyril Comes Over”) acted 
a week later. Uncle Vanya’s outburst against 
the arid pedantry of professors found many 
sympathetic ears in an undergraduate audience ! 
Ben Jonson’s “Silent Woman” was praised by 
Dryden as the finest comedy in the language. 
A rollicking, not to say gabbling, production 
allowed us to reconsider the dramatic value 
of sheer verbosity. We found that, stripped of 
theircontemporary habit, Jonsonian “humours” 
are as relevant now as ever they were in 
Elizabethan England. 

During the last week of term the theatre 
was lent to the Marlowe Society for their pro- 
duction of “Antony and Cleopatra.” 

In 1895, Bernard Shaw wrote: “I have 
never, I hope, underrated the importance of 
the amateur; but I am now beginning to 
cling to him as the saviour of theatrical art. 
He alone among the younger generation seems 
to have any experience of acting.” 

The work of the Marlowe Society almost 
justifies this eulogy. For the first time, 
women were admitted to the Society ; and in 
spite of Elizabethan custom in this matter, 
we felt that the step was a wise one in face of 
“Anthony and Cleopatra,” for the “Serpent of 
Old Nile,” perhaps the most finely realised of 
Shakespeare’s characters, calls for a fine actress. 
The Marlowe Society preserves its anonymity, 
otherwise it would have been a pleasure to 
give special praise to the magnificent perform- 
ance of its Cleopatra. The whole production 
was a delight. To hear blank-verse well 
and boldly spoken is rare, and for this treat 
alone the Society deserves our thanks. 

Amateur acting in Cambridge, or any 
University, is not entirely a local concern. 
For when members of such clubs as the 
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A.D.C., the Marlowe, the Footlights, or the 
Mummers go down, they carry with them 
their enthusiasm and their experience. At 


the time of writing, for instance, the Cambridge 
University Mummers are presenting their revue 
“In Statu Pupilari” at the Torquay Pavilion. 


DRAMATIC FORM TODAY 


By Robert Newton 


r France, during the seventeenth century, 
the classical theatre of that time had no 
more strenuous task-master than the Three 
Unities—the Unity of Time, the Unity of 
Place and the Unity of Action. Whatever 
may be thought as to the extent to which these 
limited the contemporary theatre, there can 
be no doubt that this aesthetic asceticism has 
emphasised the importance of form in the 
French Theatre of to-day: even the most 
trite French farce will work out according to 
the formula of a well-made pattern. 

The English, being less logically minded, 
have therefore not the same love of form as 
the French. It is partly for this reason that 
so few French comedies appeal when they are 
translated into English. Not only does the 
classical emphasis upon dramatic form demand 
a well-made pattern, but it insists also 
upon one convention for one play: if a play 
begins as a comedy it must not turn into a 
romance in the last act. I suspect that Emlyn 
Williams had to sentimentalize ‘‘Prenez- 
Garde A La Peinture” to make a commercial 
success of “The Late Christopher Bean.” 

In spite of the “gothic” heritage of the 
English theatre and its Shakespearean tradition, 
there have been attempts to write in the 
classical manner, to produce plays with a 
definite pattern that are true to their conven- 
tion. In the seventeenth century Dryden’s “All 
For Love” was based on classical models. 
Later, in the nineteenth, Oscar Wilde’s ‘““The 
Importance Of Being Ernest,” probably the 
best artificial comedy in the English language, 
never steps outside the convention in which it 
is written. The same is true, in a lesser 
degree, of Noel Coward’s “Hay Fever,” 
probably the best English light comedy. 

In considering the question of Dramatic 
Form To-day, the case of Noel Coward is 
particularly interesting, since to an extent his 
work is typical of the problem that faces most 
contemporary dramatists. There is something 
about the neatness and order of the classical 
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insistence upon pattern which appeals strongly 
to Coward. Asa man of the theatre he knows 
that the mere symmetrical pattern of a play can 
be dramatically effective. His early comedies, 
such as “Fallen Angel’s” and ““The Marquise” 
are experiments in symmetry. Now Noel 
Coward is very much a man of his time and 
feels that his work should express the difficulties 
of contemporary life. The problem of his 
dramatic method is to express the uncertainty 
and change of to-day in terms of theatrical 
order. But the difficulty with the theatre is this. 
The dramatic form in its essence is something 
crude and clear-cut; direct in its appeal. 
That is why plays like ‘““Maria Marten” and 
“‘Charley’s Aunt” are successful : being devoid 
of subtlety they make a direct appeal. Un- 
fortunately twentieth century civilized human 
beings are not completely satisfied with so 
crude a theatre. Ibsen and Shaw stand 
between them and “Maria Marten”: intel- 
lectualism has invaded the modern theatre. 
The most immediate result of this intellectual- 
ism was the development of realism. In 
spite of its many excellencies, this form forgot 
the essential crudeness of the dramatic form. 
A great many of the so-called psychological 
plays had little to do with the theatre: they 
were more like dramatized novels. 

The problem in front of contemporary 
dramatists is this. How to find a form that 
is direct and broad to express a life that is 
complicated and subtle. Noel Coward has 
attempted to solve the difficulty in say “‘Caval- 
cade” and “Design for Living.” In the 
former his attitude towards the trend of modern 
life is treated as a chronicle romance with 
touches of realism and impressionism: the 
latter treats a modern psychological problem 
in terms of a farcical comedy, with a definite 
pattern. Sean O’Casey, not satisfied with 
realism, attempts in “Within the Gates” 
to solve the problem by impressionism. Of 
the younger dramatists Rodney Ackland, an 
advocate of realism, nevertheless prefers 
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MR. RUPERT HARVEY REHEARSING 
‘““ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.”’ AT 
THE RECENT DRAMA LEAGUE 
SCHOOL AT LEAMINGTON. 





MR. ANGUS WILSON AND SOME 
STUDENTS IN THE WORKSHOP 
CLASS AT THE DRAMA LEAGUE 
SCHOOL AT SCARBOROUGH, 
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SCENE FOR MISS JULIA * BY STRINDBERG, 
DESIGNED BY RONALD GIFFEN FOR’ THE 
PRODUCTION AT THE EYEBROW CLUB, LEEDS. 











DRAMATIC FORM TODAY 


realism with music. Lionel Hale, whose 
treatment of modern materialism is the most 
just and the most distinguished, has not 
yet evolved a dramatic method. Much in- 
fluenced by Shaw and Coward, he is 
still an individual dramatist. His most 
successful play, ‘She Passed Through Lor- 
raine,’ owes much to Shaw in its method, 


and “The Mocking Bird,” because of 
its mixtures of conventions, is an original 
experiment. 

In spite of all the freedom allowed to modern 
dramatists, there has probably never been a 
time when it was more difficult for dramatists 
to find a theatrical form in which to express 
their attitude towards life. 


THE PEOPLE’S NATIONAL 
THEATRE 


HE People’s National Theatre is now entering 

upon its fifth year. During the past four years 
it has produced between forty and fifty plays, while 
some of the chief actors in our time have co-operated 
in its work, including Norman McKinnel, Oscar Asche, 
Peggy Ashcroft, Hermione Baddeley, Sydney Fair- 
brother, Jean Forbes-Robertson, Martin Harvey, Baliol 
Holloway, Malcolm Keen, Nancy Price, Mabel Terry 
Lewis, Frank Vosper and many others, over one thou- 
sand in all. 

Besides appealing to those who can go regularly to 
all the best that London offers the P.N.T. makes 
regular theatre going possible for those with smaller 
means, since membership 5s. 9d. a year (students 3s. 6d) 
admits to all reserved seats at half price. Thus they get 
the theatre habit and become members of the only real 
aristocracy of a country—those who care for the things 
of the mind and the spirit. The P.N.T. develops 
moreover the unconscious longing of many for the 
stimulus which true art gives, by debates and lectures 
on Drama, by weekly discussions of the play after the 
Saturday matinees at which the actors are present, and 
by a monthly magazine with articles by leading actors 
and authors. 

But there is still much to overcome in an English 
audience. ‘There is in the first place the tendency to 
indignation at any suggestion that people should give 
conscious and deliberate support to any form of art. 
“Naturally I only go to a play that I am sure I shall 
like”’ they write angrily when regular theatre going is 
sugggested for their own and for the Theatres’ sakes. 
It does not occur to them that they are thus letting the 
critics choose their plays for them or that a steady sup- 
port of the best plays is essential if London is to have 
these and if we are to be worthy of our wonderful 
dramatic heritage. 

Another weakness to be overcome is the tradition in 
the English mind that the chief function of the theatre is 
to amuse. “I only go to the theatre to laugh”’ is still 
said by a large number of people who are otherwise 
intelligent. They do not realise how much more 
worth while, how much more stimulating and inspiring 
are the more serious plays if only they will learn to 
appreciate them. After a special performance of the 
P.N.T. “Nurse Cavell’ play for the unemployed of the 
East End one of them wrote, “I do not think there was 
a single man there who did not go away a better man— 
a stronger and more determined and more courageous 


man for having seen the play.” 

A third difficulty is the tendency of amateur companies 
to become absorbed in themselves and their own work 
and thus to fail to give invaluable help to the professional 
theatre on which the dramatic standard of the country 
must ultimately depend. Nothing has been more 
heartbreaking to those who welcomed the outburst 
of enthusiasm for amateur acting at the end of the war, 
than the failure of the non-professional movement to 
create an intelligent demand for the best plays. The 
P.N.T. offers the amateur movement an alliance of great 
value since, apart from the fine plays and acting, there 
is much of great assistance to those directing or acting 
in an amateur society in all that can be learnt from a 
smaller and more intimate theatre, from the personal 
intercourse with the actors at the discussions, and from 
the recognition by the latter of the contribution that 
an intelligent audience makes to the success of a play— 
“The perfect theatre could never exist without the 
perfect audience”’ is quoted from Mr. Granville-Barker 
on the Membership Form. 

The P.N.T. has moreover the great advantage of 
being founded and directed by one of our leading 
actresses. With aims such as they all approve and with 
an honorary Director, who is a very fine producer as 
well as a distinguished actress, the leading members of 
the profession are willing to give their services at 
little more than expense salaries, and so the P.N.T. 
succeeds, backed by members from every section of 
the community and from every part of the country. 
Some day it hopes for some spectacular event, such as 
the presentation of a theatre of its own by a millionaire. 
This would give London a centre of art and beauty of 
exceptional value, for concerts and exhibitions of 
pictures are even now included in the work that the 
P.N.T. is trying to do for Art. But even without 
this theatre lovers can make the position assured by 
doubling the present five thousand membership. It is 
felt that this suggestion will not be made in vain to 
the Members of the British Drama League which has 
done such invaluable work for the non-professional 
movement and so for the theatre generally. 

The new season opens at the Little Theatre on 
October 1st with a new Pirandello Play. Members 
can join the P.N.T. at the box office or write to 
17, Great Russell Mansions, W.C.1. 

EptrH NEVILLE, 
Hon. Director, St. Pancras People’s Theatre. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING OF THE LEAGUE 


At 8, Adelphi Terrace, on Friday, June 29th, 1934. 


Lord Howard de Walden presided. 

The Minutes of the last meeting which had been 
printed in the October 1933 number of “Drama” were 
taken as read and signed. 

Annual Report : 

Mr. Whitworth outlined the principal points of the 
Annual Report which had been printed in the June 
“Drama.” A record number of new members had 
joined the League and the resignations this year had not 
been so numerous as heretofore. The Festival had 
again shown an increase in entries. The work of the 
Village Drama Section was increasing in importance 
and it was hoped that the agreement for three years 
now drawing to a close would be ratified permanently. 
The Drama Schools for the past year had proved very 
successful and the thanks of the Council were due 
to Miss Frances Mackenzie for her work in this con- 
nection. 

Dealing with the report on the Library, Dr. Boas, 
as Chairman of the Library Committee said that the 
Committee had during the past year concentrated on 
the supply of reading sets rather than increasing the 
reference Library. A supplement to the catalogue had 
been published early in the year and the sale had already 
proved satisfactory. The Committee regretted the 
resignation of Professor Allardyce Nicoll owing to 
his appointment to a Chair in Yale University. Dr. 
F, E. Budd who had been closely associated with Pro- 
fessor Nicoll had been elected to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Whitworth then formally moved the adoption 
of the report which was passed unanimously. 

Balance Sheet : 

In the regrettable absence of Mr. Rea owing to 
illness Mr. Whitworth dealt with the balance sheet. 
He said that although the balance at the end of this 
year showed an increase of £179 4s. 9d. over the 
balance on the same day last year the Council were 
not quite free from anxiety and he knew Mr. Rea 
would wish him to say a word of warning against any 
undue expenditure. The adoption of the balance sheet 
was then proposed by Mr. Whitworth, seconded by 
Mr. Walter Payne, and passed unanimously. 

Election of Council : 

The Chairman stated that in accordance with the 
rules of the League the following members of the 
Council were due to retire but were eligible for re- 
election :—Mr. Holford Knight, The Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. Walter Payne, Mrs. Wheeler, and 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 

It was proposed by the Chairman and 
RESOLVED :—‘‘That these Councillors should be re-elected.” 

The Chairman further reported that according to 
the Rules of the League Members who have not attended 
any meetings during the past year are due for retirement 
but are eligible for re-election. The Chairman pro- 
posed and it was 
Reso_vep :—“That Miss Craig and Miss Fogerty should 
be re-elected.” 

Provincial Members : 

The Chairman reported that the following rep- 
resentatives had been elected :— 

1. Scotland Dr. C. Bernard Childs. 
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2. To represent the Scottish 
Community Drama Asso- 


ciation Mr.D.Glen MacKemmie. 


3. Northern Area Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe. 
4. To represent the 
Northern Area Festival 
Committee Mr. George O. Sharman. 


5. Western Area 
6. To represent the Western 
Area Festival Committee Mr. Bushill Matthews. 
7. Eastern Area. Mrs. Gordon Whitmore. 
8. To represent the Eastern 
Area Festival Committee Mr. E. Stuart Munro. 

9. Wales ae .. Mr. D. Haydn Davies. 
10. To represent the Welsh 
Festival Committee . . 

Election of Auditors : 

Mr. Dingwall proposed, Miss Neville seconded, and 
it was 
RESOLVED :—“That Messrs. Searle, Honeybourne and 
Company should be re-elected Auditors for the coming year.” 
Changes in the Rules: 

Mr. Kenneth Barnes reported that the question had 
recently been raised as to the liability of the League to 
pay income tax on income derived from invested Funds, 
and in consultation with the Solicitors, Messrs. Cannon 
Brookes, a recommendation had been made so to alter 
the rules as to provide for trustees to hold the League’s 
assets for charitable purposes. The proposed altera- 
tions to the rules had been circulated to all members. 
Mr. Walter Payne suggested that in Rule IX (e) the 
number forming a quorum should be reduced to 1o. 
This was agreed. Mr. Barnes also pointed out another 
alteration in the Rules of the League, i.e., in Rule VII (c) 
whereby the Council is empowered to appoint a Direc- 
tor and/or Secretary (Honorary or otherwise) who may 
or may not be one of their own number. He explained 
that the Council desired to appoint Mr. Whitworth as 
Director of the League (a change which was long 
overdue) and Miss Briggs as Secretary. Mr. Barnes 
further explained the provisions of the Act under which 
Trustees should be appointed, and he proposed, Mr. 
Lewis Casson seconded and it was 
RESOLVED :—(A) “That Thomas Evelyn Scott-Ellis, Baron 
Howard de Walden of Seaford House, Belgrave Square ; 
Oliver Sylvain Baliol Brett, Viscount Esher of 21 Hill Street, 
W.1; Alec Lionel Rea, Esquire, of 10 Stratton Street, 
W.1.; Kenneth Ralph Barnes, Esquire, of 24 Palace 
Court, W.2., shall be the Trustees of the League for the 
purpose of holding any real or personal property from time to 
time belonging to the League which shall from time to time 
with the consent or by the direction of the Council be vested 
in them as Trustees.” 

(B). ‘That a Trust Deed shall be executed by :—Thomas 
Evelyn Scott-Ellis, Baron Howard de Walden, of Seaford 
House, Belgrave Square ; Oliver Sylvain Baliol Brett, Viscount 
Esher, of 21 Hill Street, W.1.; Alec Lionel Rea, Esquire, 
of 10 Stratton Street, W.1.; Kenneth Ralph Barnes, 
Esquire, of 24 Palace Court, W.2., in the form of the draft 
now produced at this meeting for the purpose of declaring the 
Trusts of a sum of £671 45. 3d. now in the hands of the 
Council representing the balance of monies held by the Council 


Mrs. Nestield Cookson. 


Mrs. C. P. Williams. 
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on behalf of the League for the general purpose of the League 
and applicable as income, and of any other property or money 
which may from time to time be or become transferable or 
payable to the Trustees on behalf of the League.” 


(C). “That the Execution of the Trust Deed by the 
Trustees shall be conclusive evidence that paragraphs (A) 
and (B) of this Resolution have been carried out in every 
respect in accordance with the requirements of the League.” 


(D). ‘That the Rules contained in the printed document 
submitted to this Meeting, and for the purpose of identification 
subscribed by the Chairman hereof, be approved and that such 
Rules be adopted as the Rules of the League in substitution 

or and to the exclusion of the existing Rules thereof.’ 
Other Business : 


Mr. Percy Allen drew the attention of members to 
the lectures held during the winter in the Club Room. 
He felt that these should have been better attended. 
Mr. Whitworth agreed with Mr. Allen and said the 
matter would be brought before the Club Room 
Committee. 

Mr. Ashby of the Imperial Institute asked if anything 


could be done to prevent the extortion of fees for 
playing Gramophone Records on the part of the Phono- 
graph Productions Co. He thought something should 
be done to resist these demands. Mr. Whitworth 
replied that there was no doubt that these demands 
could be legally enforced, and it was up to the League 
to make the best terms possible for the benefit of its 
affiliated societies. The Society of West End Theatre 
Managers had already seen the importance of the matter 
and come to an agreement. In the discussion which 
followed Mr. Lewis Casson emphasized the moral right 
of artists making records to remuneration if the records 
were played in public. It was finally decided to ask 
the Council to do its utmost to come to some equitable 
atrangement with the Phonograph Productions Co. 
The meeting ended with an address from Dr. 
Schischkin the leader of the Amateur Movement in 
Sweden. Dr. Schischkin asked the meeting to accept 
greetings from Sweden and assured those present of 
his desire to co-operate with the movement in this 
country. He wished Mr. Whitworth and the British 
Drama League continued success and prosperity. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


KING LEAR AT CRANLEIGH SCHOOL. 


Following on Mr. Guy Boas’ article on “King Lear” 
acted entirely by schoolboys at the Sloane School, 
Chelsea, it was interesting to see a different type of 
production at Cranleigh, in which the masters and 
boys played together. With the exception of the 
very remarkable performance of ‘“‘Lear’” by Mr. M. S. 
Redgrave, (who was also producer) the acting of the 
masters and boys appeared to be on a level, the Edmund 
played by a boy being as good as the Gloucester of a 
master. ‘The stage was made on a number of levels, 
so that the play could be seen equally well in any part 
of the large hall, the lighting and grouping were excellent 
and the movement swift and vigorous. Goneril and 
Regan were fine strong creatures, but lacked the ferocity 
that women players would have put into the parts ; 
the shy little tongue-tied Cordelia was adequate in the 
first scene but less so at the end. With so strong and 
moving a performance it was strange to be constantly 
jarred by silly giggles among the well-dressed audience, 
which could not, as it seemed, face up to the tremendous 
force of the play. 

LANCING COLLEGE. “THE TEMPEST.” 

At Lancing the “Tempest” was played in an old 
chalkpit, the audience (of the College alone), sitting or 
lying about in the middle, and the play acted from various 
points all round. A mast and sail converted the rifle 
butts into a ship, Prospero’s cave was the hollow 
between two bushes, and the spirits rushed up and down 
the sides of the pit, disappearing overits rim. Some- 
times the mortals walked right through the crowd of 
boys ; Trinculo’s first entrance, made thus, was 
delightful, for he just spoke his lines directly to the 
boys at his feet without the least embarrassment. All 
the clowning was of that fresh enjoyable quality that 
only boys can attain, and the audience appreciated it 
fully. Prospero spoke his lines with imagination, 
and had a serious aloof dignity. Ariel’s speech was 


clear and showed an understanding of the part, but, in 
common with that of the rest, lacked dramatic emphasis 
and contrast, and was too much on one plane. But 
his movement, apparently based on the flight of a hawk, 
was indeed of the air, and, by his method of hovering 
when still, he seemed never to be completely on the 
ground. A production that certainly showed con- 
siderable promise and that charmed the audience by 
its freshness and informality. 


THE ABINGER PAGEANT. 


The Abinger Pageant played on a lawn between two 
steep slopes of grassy field, proved how entirely delight- 
ful a representation of village history may be if conceived 
and carried out by an artist ; and it should serve as a 
model for others. No Kings and Queens, no battles 
or pomp, but the Woodman, the Smith, the Lords of 
the Manor and the people of Abinger woven together 
by the music of Dr. Vaughan Williams and interpreted 
in simple direct prose by Mr. E. M. Forster. The 
producer (Mr. Tom Harrison), who wrote the scenario, 
had a delicate touch, and was able to convey events by 
slight but significant actions, such as the throwing off 
of black cloaks by the villagers to suggest the Restora- 
tion. The acting was vigorous and full of under- 
standing, the entrances and exits well and effectively 
planned, and the costumes excellent. Unlike the usual 
pretentious show that one associates with the word 
pageant, this production appealed throughout to the 
imagination, and found a real response from its audience. 


THE OTHERWISE CLUB. 


This is an enterprising Group, with headquarters at 
a delightful Barn Theatre at Shere, near Guildford. 
Plays by Moliére and other great dramatists were 
performed during the summer. A representative from 
“‘Drama”’ witnessed an excellent variety show which 
included some original one-act plays. The Group 
emanates from Cambridge, and we wish it continued 
success next year. 


TS 





NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE ART’S THEATRE CLUB OF LEEDS. 


You traverse endless bleak streets, stumble over 
innumerable emaciated cats, and_ scarcely less 
emaciated children and in the basement of a clothing 
factory discover the centre of Leed’s artistic industry 
—the Eyebrow Club. Let not the name frighten you 
for the lowbrows are not in such bad repute as you 
might suppose. 

The Eyebrow Club, with a seating capacity of 237 
considers everybody’s taste; there is nothing for 
instance, the least bit “‘arty’’ about an evening on which 
the entertainment is called the “Lido Party.”” The more 
highbrow among the attendance instead of looking at 
the cabaret can contemplate with enjoyment the odd 
wall paintings, half decorative, half caricature by a 
Yorkshire artist with an international style, Basil Taylor. 

But this sort of evening is not typical of the aims of 
this hive of experiment directed by Ronald Giffen (who 
has done much solid work in several repertory companies 
including the Manchester, and helped to organise the 
Bradford Civic Playhouse). An evening of dancing by 
Tom and Laurie Devine is much more in the spirit, 
or the production (the only one in England) of Beverley 
Nichol’s provocative play ““When the Crash Comes.” 

The past and future programme of the Eyebrow 
Club is representative of internationalism. Two of 
their most important productions, “The Miracle of 
Verdun” and “From Morn Till Midnight” were ex- 
tremely advanced in scenic conception. The decor 
was the work of a young architect, Philip Pickering. 
He achieved the maximum effect with the minumum 
of material. He is like a dress designer who makes a 
creation suitable for afternoon, evening or sports- 
wear, an invaluable talent when working for a stage, 
the height of which is six feet six inches, with a pros- 
cenium opening of 14 ft. and a total depth of 18 ft. 

There has grown up a very close co-operation 
between this little Club and the Leeds Civic Playhouse. 
It was in fact originally the latter’s workshop and 
rehearsal room until Mr. Charles F. Smith, the Director 
of the Playhouse, felt that there was a small public in 
Leeds for plays which could find no place in the 
commercial theatre. 

The future productions of the Eyebrow Club include 
the “‘Lysistrata,”’ “Reigan,”’ “Emile and the Detectives” 
and Toller’s “‘Hinkeman.” 


INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE: 


A second Competition is announced for 1935, and as 
before both prizes and a London Professional Produc- 
tion are offered for the best three plays submitted. 
The Judges will include Dame Sybil Thorndike, Mr. 
Leon M. Lion, Mr. C. B. Fernald and Mr. Hubert 
Griffith. Full particulars from Miss Dorothy Mason, 
9g, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 


THE NEWTON ABBOT REPERTORY COMPANY 


The Newton Abbot Repertory Company which has 
now completed its eleventh year, has produced over 
a hundred plays, a very large proportion of which have 
been original plays written by its own members. 

The outstanding successes of the last session were 
the dramatised version of Thackeray’s “Fireside Panto- 
mime”—“The Rose and the Ring”’ by the Company’s 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Magaret Cornish Bowden, and 
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the new stage version of the famous radio play “The 
Path of Glory” by the President, Dr. L. du Garde Peach. 

“The Rose and the Ring” proved a most delightful 
Christmas play for both children and adults and “The 
Path of Glory” was one of the most popular of the 
many plays by L. du Garde Peach which the Company 
has ever produced and has since been published by 
Mr. Deane, who with the author was present at the 
final performance. 








SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AS DRAMATIZED 
HISTORY. 


Mr. Percy Allen is arranging to give, in the Club 
Room of the British Drama League, during the autumn 
and winter months, a series of twelve Thursday evening 
lectures upon the principal Shakespearean plays, which 
he will interpret as dramatizations of contemporary 
episodes in the lives of prominent Elizabethans, in- 
cluding Queen Elizabeth, Anne Cecil, Anne Vavasour, 
Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Buck- 
hurst, and—most intimately dealt with of all—Edward 
de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, identified as the historical 
original of Hamlet. 

Portraits of the principal characters, in the best- 
known plays, will be shown in a series of beautiful 
lantern-slides which will be a feature of certain lectures. 
Discussions will follow, and the frankest criticism is 
invited. Admission will be free to the public; but a 
silver collection will be taken, each evening, to defray 
expenses. 

The series will open with “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” at 8 for 8.15 p.m., on Thursday, October 11th. 
Other dates, until Christmas, are October 25th, Novem- 
ber 1st, 15th, 29th; December 13th. Full particulars 
upon application to Mr. Percy Allen, 99, Corringham 
Road, N.W.11. Speedwell 4419. 


LATEST RELEASES. 


Since the publication of the July-September number, 
the following plays have been released for amateur 
presentation :— 

“The Tudor Wench,” by Elswyth Thane: “Wild 
Decembers” by Clemence Dane: “‘Proscenuim” by 
Ivor Novello: “Love’s A Terrible Thing” by Frank 
Stayton : and “Ladies in Waiting,” a thriller with an 
all-women cast, by Cyril Campion. The rights in each 
case ate controlled by Messrs. Samuel French, Ltd., 
to whom applications, for permission to perform, 
should be made. 

“Village Wooing,” by Bernard Shaw. Applications 
for permission to perform, should be made to The 
League of British Dramatists, 11, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Tuesday evenings Drama Course for Club Leaders 
Oct. 2—Nov. 20, and members at Canning Town 
8 p.m. Settlement, Cumberland Road, 
London, E.13. Particulars from 

Schools Organizer. 


Drama _ League 
Halifax. 


Oct. 26—28. Conference in 














ST. PANCRAS PEOPLES 


Charrington Street, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of Eprra NEVILLE 


Producer and Manager Rose PEzARo 


OCTOBER PERFORMANCES, 1934 


EVENINGS AT 8 P.M. 


4th, 5th and 6th 
The Lady witha Lamp... Reginald Berkeley 
..- Arnold Ridley 





11th, 12th and 13th 
The Ghost Train ... 


18th, 19th and aoth 


NOW READY 


THE PLAYER'S 
LIBRARY 
ji eee 


Being the first supplement to 

Ricsioges of ks in the 

Library of the British Drama 
League. 








Journey’s End 


asth, 26th end a7th 
Up-Stream ... 


Special Play Production course, 
Salta Sern tas ring, Dancing, Stage 
up, etc, 
Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
cy esa ry Company, and for 
ste for Theatre Orchestra. 
Maen wp ee By elillnanaich St 


The , St. Pancras People’s Theatre, Ltd., at 
the above . Interviews by appointment 


- R.C, Sherriff 


Clifford Bax List of 





wer Sets. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
By Post 2s. 8d. 
from: 














Containing all the Accessions 
since April 1930 and a complete 


Indispensable to all users of the Library. 


8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 











THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


POSTAL COURSE in the 
ELEMENTS OF PLAY-WRITING 


A Student who has recently completed the Course‘ writes : 


**T enjoyed the Course and benefitted a great deal from it. 
It is excellent and I should never hesitate to recommend it.’’ 


The Complete Course consists of 12 Lawton with exercises 
and Critical Advice. 5 attention to individual requirements. 
The Fee is {7 to Members of the League. 


A SHORT COURSE 


is also available, consisting of the same material as that included in the 
Complete Course, but with fewer exercises. 
Fee Four Guineas to Members of the League. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.) 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Chas. H. FOX Limited 


Theatrical Costumiers @ Wig Makers, 
184. HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telegrams; Theatricals, Westcent, London. Telephone; Holborn 9557-8. 


OWING TO EXTENSIVE INCREASE IN BUSINESS 
HAVE NOW ACQUIRED THE ABOVE PREMISES. 








COSTUMES FOR :— 
“NINA ROSA” “RIO RITA” 
“BALL AT THE SAVOY” “SUNNY” 
“STAND UP AND SING” ‘“THAT’S A GOOD GIRL” 





WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 











GOOD NEWS FOR AMATEURS !! 





Are you aware that there is a charming little Theatre, known as the 
“CENTURY” in 


Archer Street,Westbourne Grove W.11, 
where you could produce your next show at a very nominal cost? 


If you cannot call, why not write to the Secretary, or Telephone Park 6870 
for particulars? It would be an effort worth-while. 


OUR CHARGES ARE INCLUSIVE. NO EXTRAS, 














Manager: MICHAEL WATTS. Technical Advisers: 8STHER WHITBHOUSE, WALTER HUDD. 


DO YOU SELL THE PLAYS YOU WRITE? 


They may lack very little to make them a success. 


We tell you frankly why your work was rejected, and 
suggest how you may remedy its faults. We can 
revise the dialogue, or strengthen the construction. 


If a play can be made marketable, we can help. 
“PLAY-DOCTORS” 


1 Gloucester Mansions, 140A Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, London, W.C.z2. Temple Bar 4146. 





Printed by Gao. B. Corron & Co., Ltd., Croydon, 














